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Here is a collection of historical 
photos tracing the development of the 
modern bomber from our first bomb- 


ers in use after World War |. 


After the first World War, Ameri- 
can designers, who had learned much 
from both the Allies and Germany, 
began to build the first bombers for 


the United States. 


Many type numbers are missing in 
the sequence of our bomber develop- 
ment. These ''missing numbers” were 
usually one of a kind that did not go 
into production but because of their 
interest or unique design have been 
included. Many of them have influ- 


enced later famous aircraft. 


Here are the highlights in the long 
parade of bombers from the first mili- 


tary aircraft to the B-70. 


BOMBER PARADE 
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Waist gunners, in action in the World War Il Boeing 8-7 
Flying Fortress, firing through open parts. High-speed bombers 
of today use remote-contral guns firing from streomlined 
turrets, 
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As for back as 1911 the Army Air Force wos experimenting with 
dropping bombs from oircroft. Lt. R. E. Scott invented sight. 


Bomber 
Parade 


The development of the bombing planes of the 
United States Air Force has taken place over many 
years since the close of World War |. Sometimes 
this program has been accelerated by war or the 
threat of war, and at other times it has been almost 
at a standstill for lack of funds or interest, but it 
has produced the finest bombers in the air today, 
bar none — a great force for peace throughout 
the world. 

Before World War |, bombing planes were al- 
most unknown as such, although as far back as 
1910 experimental bombs were dropped by hand 
from the Army's first airplane. In the historic photo 
above is shown how Lieut. R. E. Scott dropped 
bombs with the aid of a device he invented in 1911. 

With the beginning of World War |, European 
designers and builders began to produce various 
types of bombing "machines," and by its close 
great strides had been made in the bombing 
plane's development. The United States, on the 
other hand, in spite of having been the birthplace 
of the airplane, was far behind in producing any 
amount of military aircraft, with the exception of 
trainers. 

After that war, American designers, having 
learned much from the wartime bombers of both 
the Allies and Germany, began to build their own. 
Such World War ! bombers as the Handley Page, 
Caproni, Gotha, and Friedrichshafen, all contrib- 
uted many ideas to the builders of our first Ameri- 
can bomb carriers. 

During our bombing plane industry's first years 
many companies appeared, flourished for a few 
years, and either died or consolidated with others. 
Many of the names of those early companies have 
been long forgotten, but many of the men who 


worked with them have gone on to form their own 


companies to carry on the development of our 
modern bombers. 

The designations of some of those early planes 
were purely company affairs, and so there seems 
to be no real numerical system of identification 
during those early years. Eventually there evolved 
a system of numbering for each new type so that 
by this means such numbers as B-10, B-15, B-29, 
etc., became a true record of the growth of the 
“family tree” of the bombers of the Army Air Force 
and, more recently, the United States Air Force. 
(The U. S. Navy has its own aircraft and system of 
identification, which we will not cover at this time.) 

Bomber Parade deals with the bombing aircraft 
of the Air Force, and in looking back over the list 
of type numbers as shown in various publications 
you may have noticed that many were missing in 
the sequence. Many of those “missing numbers” 
were canceled before they were even built. Some 
crashed on first take-off and so were abandoned. 
Others were built and flown but never reached 
production, because other similar models gave bet- 
ter performance, or could be produced more eco- 
nomically or could be used for more than one type 
of mission. 

On the other hand, some of these aircraft be- 
came so famous the world over that just the men- 
tion of such numbers as B-17, B-25 and B-29 bring 
back memories of their heroic exploits during 
World War Il and subsequent "police" actions in 
Korea. 

In collecting the photos and material for this 
book, | have tracked down some of those “missing 
links” so that you can see, possibly for the first 
time, what some of those forgotten planes looked 
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like. | could not show all the missing aircraft but 
have selected those which had unusual character- 
istics or were of particular interest. 

Some of the earlier photos are rather poor, but 
you must remember that, along with the design of 
bombing aircraft, cameras, films and photo tech- 
niques have also improved. Many of these photos 
are rare indeed, and of some aircraft | could find 
no photos at all, or at best poor ones and very 
little information. However, Bomber Parade will 
give you an interesting review of bombers from 
our earliest post-World War | models to the plane 
of tomorrow, the B-70 Valkyrie. Some of them 
took years to design, build and test, even before 
they were put into production, which explains why 
some of the numbers of what appear to be simi- 
lar types are several model numbers apart. 

Many bombers, if not almost all, undergo many 
changes, even while being designed, or after first 
production has started, so that extra letters must 
be added to the type number to show which model 
of that type it is. Such numbers as B-17E, B-17F, 
etc., show improvements on the original model or 
modification for special types of missions. Many 
of these original types undergo as many as a 
dozen changes before they are declared obsolete 


Modern bombers can also be used "on the deck," where they may escape radar, The Boeing B-52 in action. 


This photo shows the Boeing B-47 Stratojet bomber being brought to a stop with the aid of its brake chute after landing. 


and abandoned. It has been said that every 
bomber built is "obsolete" before it goes into 
production, so rapidly does design and accessory 
improvement take place. Others hold to the theory 
that any aircraft which can get off the ground and 
carry a bomb is not yet obsolete. Bomber Parade 
brings you a fine collection of historic and "obso- 
lete" aircraft, and some not yet even in produc- 
tion, so new are they. 

As usual, | owe thanks to many who have helped 
me assemble the photos and historical data for 
this book. To Orville S. Splitt, Director, Office of 
News Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Public Affairs, and Major Ben R. Fern, 
USAF, Chief, Magazine and Book Branch, of the 
same office, | owe particular appreciation, and to 
members of their staff who assisted them. To the 
various aircraft manufacturers who assisted with 
photos and other data my thanks too. Without the 
friendly co-operation and enthusiasm of such, 
Bomber Parade would have been much less than 
the pleasant and exciting project that it was. 

— C. B. COLBY 
Lieut. Col. CAP 
USAF Auxiliary 
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Instrument panel far pilats af huge Barling bomber, page 12. Pilats’ panel af Boeing B-52 Stratofartress, shawn on page 43. 
Engineer had equally barren panel in cabin behind pilats. Navigatar and Flight Engineer have own instrument panels. 


Old and New 


These four photos will give you an idea of the terrific strides made not only in air- 
frame design and construction, but in instrumentation and accessories. From the piti- 
fully few and often unreliable instruments that the pilot, engineer and navigator had 
to work with at the start of bombing-aircraft development, the cockpits and other op- 
erating personnel’s panels have become a maze of complicated yet highly reliable 
instruments of the most complex type. Guns have changed from small-caliber hand- 
aimed weapons to heavy-caliber guns operated automatically by radar in remote tur- 
rets. The cabins have become pressurized, heated, air-conditioned and even refrig- 
erated. The planes now operate on automatic pilots and the bombs are dropped by 
radar sights often without the bombardier even having seen the target below him. 
Hundreds of different type of engineers, crafts and sciences all contribute to the build- 
ing of a single bomber. The modern American bomber is truly a national product for 
national security! 


Mack-up af bambardier’s statian in nose of Barling bomber. Bambardier af Warld War || Baeing B-29, sat in nase of 
Bamb sight was elementary and required view of target. plane, ahead of pilots, and used electronic bomb sight. 


Martin MB 


One of the most popular and efficient of our earliest bombers was the “MB” series as 
produced by the (then) Glenn L. Martin Co., now The Martin Company. This series, 
shown above in the “MB” model, also appeared in many other variations, the MBT, 
MB-2, M-12-P, etc. This famous bomber first appeared in about 1918 and for a dec- 
ade afterward was the standard Army bomber in one form or another. It was a later 
model of this bomber that the late General Billy Mitchell used on July 21, 1921 to sink 
the German battleship Ostfriesland to show the potential power of airpower over 
seapower. The transport model, known as the “Express,” was also used as a mail and 
express plane and as a twelve-passenger transport. Some of the “MB” models were 
used as trainers for bomber pilots. 
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Martin MBT 


This photo is of the same Martin “MB” series, but here designed to carry a torpedo, 
hence the “MBT” designation. This model could carry either the torpedo slung below 
the fuselage as shown or a huge (for then) 1,650-pound bomb. The span was 71 feet, 
5 inches and the length was 46 feet, 4 inches. It weighed 12,075 lbs. and had a top 
speed of 105 miles per hour. The engines were 400 h.p.. liquid-cooled Libertys and it 
was armed with four or five machine guns, probably of .30 caliber. It carried a four- 
man crew. Note mudguards over outer wheels, and variation of wing struts between 
the two models. It had a monoplane tail with two rudders. One bomber version also 
had a 37 mm cannon in nose. The bomber version had a ceiling of a bit over 16,000 
feet. 
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J. V. Martin 


In 1919 this three-place bomber was built by J. V. Martin. It was a three-place aircraft 
and only one was built, but it is interesting for several reasons. The designer (no 
connection with the Glenn L. Martin Company) included wing-tip ailerons, which can 
be seen extending from the outer tips of the wings. These were the forerunners of our 
ailerons as we know them today. At the junction of these small wing-tip ailerons you 
can see small vertical panels. These were to aid in the control of skids. The bomber 
weighed 12,000 pounds, had a span of 96 feet, 3 inches and a length of 49 feet. 
The engines were 350 h.p. Sunbeams and a later modification changed these to Liberty . 
engines of 400 h.p. It had a top speed of 110 m.p.h. The engines were in the fuselage 
and the propellers were turned by shafts and gearing. The tiny little plane beside this 
bomber is the J. V. Martin K-3 Scout or "Kitten," which also had the same wing-tip 
ailerons, as you can see. Because of the interesting design, | am also including larger 
photos of this little aircraft. Landing gear retracted. 
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Boeing GA-X (GA-I) 


The first of a long and famous line of Boeing bombers! This was a bold and daring 
design which appeared in 1921 in an attempt to build a bomber safe from a major- 
ity of ground fire. The engine nacelles and bottom and sides of fuselage were cov- 
ered with heavy armor plate inspired by General Billy Mitchell. Instead of bullet-proof 
glass, revolving slotted armor plate discs gave the gunners protection while training 
guns on targets. Ten of these bombers were built before the Army decided to put their 
safety in maneuverability and speed instead of heavy armor. The span was 58 feet 
and 6 inches for upper wing, 62 feet for middle wing and 58 feet, 6 inches for lower 
wing. The length was 33 feet and 7 inches. It was powered with two Liberty 435 h.p. 
water-cooled engines which drove two four-bladed propellers 8 feet 6 inches in diam- 
eter. It was armored with eight .30 caliber machine guns and a 37 mm cannon. Car- 
ried ten 25-Ib. bombs at a speed of 105 m.p.h. Its range was 350 miles and service 
ceiling was 9,600 feet. 
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Curtiss NBS-1 


An efficient short-distance night bombardment plane of 1922. This Curtiss bomber had 
a top speed of about 100 m.p.h. and carried a four-man crew. Fifty of these sturdy 
aircraft were built and they were some of the first of many famous military aircraft to 
bear the Curtiss name. It weighed 12,064 pounds and had a span of 74 feet, 2 inches 
and a length of 42 feet, 8 inches. The two Liberty engines were of 420 h.p. each, 
and the propellers were the traditional two-bladed type. The engines were water- 
cooled and you can see the radiators located atop the engines between the struts. It 
was armed with .30 caliber machine guns in the nose and from a gunner's cockpit aft 
of the wings. The tail had twin rudders, and note the mudguards over.the landing-gear 
wheels. 
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Elias TA-1 


Another early type of bombing plane of about 1923. This was an experimental type 
and only one was built. It had a four-man crew and weighed 14,427 pounds. It had a 
minimum of struts as you can see and the engines were quite nicely faired into the 
lower wing, instead of being mounted between struts as in some other types. The span 
of this bomber was 77 feet, 6 inches, and the length was 48 feet, 5 inches. The two 
water-cooled engines were Libertys of 420 h.p. each. It had a top speed of 100 m.p.h. 
The tail was of biplane design with twin rudders. There were ailerons on both upper 
and lower wings connected with two slender struts between them. It was armed with 
.30 caliber machine guns in the nose and rear cockpit. 
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“Barling” Whitteman XNBL-I 


Truly a giant, this fantastic aircraft set many records for pure size if nothing else. 
Only one of these giants was built at Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. It was shipped in sec- 
tions to Wilbur Wright Field, where it was reassembled for testing. It was first flown 
August 22, 1923 and created quite a sensation wherever it was seen. It had a span 
of 120 feet and a length of 65 feet. It weighed 42,569 pounds and had four two- 
bladed propellers pulling (tractor) and two four-bladed propellers pushing (pusher). 
Phe six engines were 420 h.p. Libertys which gave it a top speed of not quite 100 
m.p.h. This air giant had a biplane tail group with four rudders. Note that the middle 
wing is narrower than the top and lower wings, and that the pilot and co-pilot sat in 
separate cockpits on either side of the fuselage. This bomber had ten landing wheels, 
four under each wing, and an auxiliary pair under the nose. It was too slow and un- 
wieldy for practical use and this was the only one ever built, but a magnificent attempt 
at a truly big bomber. 
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Curtiss X-NBS-4 


This model by Curtiss appeared in 1924 and was designed for short-distance night 
bombing. Two of them were built, each with a four-man crew. It is an improved Cur- 
tiss NBS-1 (page 10) with more powerful Liberty engines of 435 h.p. instead of the 
420 h.p. of the earlier models. It also had a tail gunner's position for better protection 
from attack from the rear. The wing span was 90 feet, 2 inches, and the length was 
46 feet, 6 inches, making a larger aircraft over-all than the earlier NBS-1. It weighed 
13,795 pounds and had a top speed of just over 100 m.p.h. 
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Curtiss Condor B-2 


By 1929 many new advances had been made not only in aircraft but instrument de- 


sign. This particular aircraft is being piloted by a robot pilot, one of the first “auto- 
matic pilots” to be tested in flight. Note that the pilot of the bomber is standing up 
out of his seat with his hands clasped to show that the plane is on its own. This bomber 
was one of twelve built in this model and it carried a five-man crew; a pilot, co-pilot, 
gunner-bombardier in the nose and a gunner in each cockpit in the rear of the engine 
nacelles. The tail was of biplane type with two rudders. The span was 90 feet and 
the length was 47 feet, 6 inches. The two engines were Curtiss power plants of 600 h.p. 
each. It was armed with .30 caliber machine guns, and you will note that it also had 
a tail wheel, now becoming popular on all large aircraft. 
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Keystone B-3A 


Another famous early bomber was the Keystone series. These were in the majority 
twin-engine aircraft, with a single rudder and powered with either Curtiss or Pratt & 
Whitney engines of around 575-600 h.p. This model, the B-3A, used two Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines of slightly lower horse power, of 525, which gave it a top speed of about 
114 m.p.h. The span was 74 feet, 9 inches and the length was 48 feet, 10 inches. It had 
a crew of five and it weighed 12,952 pounds. Thirty-six of these bombers were built 
and they were introduced in 1930. It was armed with .30 caliber machine guns in nose 

| .. and aft gunner's cockpit. 
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Douglas XB-7 


This really modern-looking aircraft was quite an innovation for the year 1931 because 
of its unique “gull wing” design. The stoutly strutted high monoplane wing and ribbed 
all-metal fuselage were quite a forward step in aircraft design. The engines are Cur- 
tiss powerplants of 600 h.p. each, which gave the aircraft a top speed of about 170 
m.p.h. There were two machine gunner's stations, one in the nose and another aft of 
the wing. The span was 65 feet and the length was 45 feet, 6 inches. The propellers 
were of metal construction and note how well the engine nacelles are fitted about the 
struts, and how the tail wheel is set into the end of the fuselage. Weight of the XB-7 
was 10,537 pounds. 
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Boeing B-9 


Another early Boeing, the B-9, paved the way back in 1933 for many famous bombing 
planes in later years. This sleek low-wing model was powered with two Pratt & Whit- 
ney 575 h.p. engines, which gave it a speed of over 160 m.p.h. It had a four-man 
crew, and featured a particularly sleek fuselage design. The tall single rudder was 
fitted with an auxiliary control behind it, known as a trim tab, to add to directional 
stability and give finer control on long flights. The span of the B-9 was 76 feet, 9 
inches and the length was 51 feet, 6 inches. This aircraft weighed 12,663 pounds. 
Note interesting arrangement of cockpits along top of fuselage. 


Martin B-10 


The Martin B-10 series, built in 1932 and continued in production until 1935, was the 
first monoplane bomber (B-10B model) produced in quantity. This series of bombers 
gave great stimulus to the designing of really modern bombers for that era. It was 
faster than many pursuit aircraft, maneuverable and rugged. It set many records and 
in 1933 President Franklin D. Roosevelt presented Glenn L. Martin the Collier Trophy 
for its excellence. As recently as the early part of World War Il, the Dutch were still 
using it in the Netherlands East Indies against the Japanese. It had a span of 70 feet, 
6 inches, and a length of 44 feet, 8 inches. It was powered with two Wright Cyclone 
engines of 650 or 700 h.p., giving it a top speed of nearly 240 m.p.h. at some alti- 
tudes. Nose gunner was enclosed in one of first closed revolving turrets. 
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Boeing XB-15 


This was the first of the very heavy bombers of World War Il vintage. This giant air- 


craft of 1937 was the only one built, and was used during World War II as a person- 
nel and cargo transport known as the XC-105. It was started in construction before 
the famed Boeing B-17 appeared but did not fly until over two years after the B-17 
took to the air. It was dismantled in 1945. It weighed 70,706 pounds, had a span of 
149 feet and a length of 87 feet, 7 inches. Its range was over 5,000 miles and its 
four engines were Pratt & Whitney Twin-Wasp power plants of 850 h.p. each. It had 
a crew of ten men scattered about its huge fuselage and gunnery “blisters.” Its top 
speed was just under 200 m.p.h. : 
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Boeing 8-7 


The Flying Fortress! This great bomber is perhaps the most famous of all bombers, even 
if not the largest nor the most deadly, for it was the mainstay of American bombing 
strength during early World War Il. Its feats of durability were unbelievable; it came 
home shot almost in half, on one engine alone, completely on fire, with gaping holes 
in the wings or with parts of them missing, tails almost shot off and with injuries that 
would make an ordinary aircraft quit miles away. The B-17 was no ordinary aircraft! 
It was turned out by the thousands by many companies, and brought terror to enemy 
fighters whenever they encountered it. It was armed with as many as thirteen .50 cal- 
iber guns, and had a crew of ten men. Its span was 103 feet, 9 inches, and length 74 
feet, 4 inches. It weighed 55,400 pounds and had a top speed of better than 300 m.p.h. 
It could fly to better than 35,000 feet and carry over two and a half tons of bombs. 
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Douglas B-18A 


Before World War Il, this was our first-line medium bomber, a modified DC-3 air- 


liner. It saw service in Canada as an advanced bomber trainer, and in the submarine 
patrol along our coasts and in the Caribbean, but for actual war service in combat 
it was much too slow. It had a “shark nose” appearance with the bombardier in the 
"nose" and the nose-gunner in the "chin" below him. A retracting revolving upper rear 
turret was added for more protection. It was armed with three .30 caliber machine 
guns, and carried a comparatively small load of bombs. Its span was 89 feet, 6 
inches, and its length was 57 feet, 10 inches. It weighed 25,746 pounds and had a 
six-man crew. Its top speed was a bit over 210 m.p.h. Its engines were two Wrights 


of 1,000 h.p. 
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Douglas XB-19 


One of the largest aircraft ever to fly, this giant was ordered in 1937 and first flew 
in 1941. It was the only one ever built and used as a test bed for various items of 
equipment for use in later designs. This monster aircraft had a wing span of 212 feet 
and the craft was 132 feet, 2 inches long. It was powered by four Wright engines of 
2,200 h.p. each. The top speed of the monster was a bit over 200 m.p.h., far too slow 
for safe combat use. Later it was equipped with engines of 2,600 h.p. and so boosted 
the speed up to 265 m.p.h. It weighed 160,332 pounds, and had a crew of eleven men. 
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Douglas DB-7 (A-20A) 


The deviation in designation for this bomber is explained by the fact that this versa- 
tile little high-speed bomber was known as the A-20A by our Army Air Forces during 
World War Il and as the DB-7 by the Royal Air Force, who used it extensively. It could 
carry a ton of bombs at speeds of better than 320 m.p.h. and was so fast and ma- 
neuverable that rarely were these bombers shot down. Span 61 feet, 4 inches; length 
47 feet, 4 inches. It came in a wide variety of models. Above (top) a bomber version, 
and (below) a night fighter version. Plane averaged about 25,000 pounds. It was 
armed with a variety of machine guns and light cannon. Three-man crew. 
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North American XB-2] 


It was typical of the period just before our entrance into World War Il for many 
manufacturers to concentrate on developing better aircraft for military purpose. Many 
modified commercial aircraft to military use while others started from scratch, basing 
their ideas on what was being found out in the Europecn struggle. Unfortunately, by 
the time some of those combat-tested ideas reached our drawing boards, they had 
been thrown out for better ones. The XB-21 of 1938 is one of those single planes with 
the “missing numbers” in the long line of bombers whose numbers are so familiar to us 
now. This experimental bomber had a span of 95 feet and a length of 60 feet, and 
its weight was about 27,200 pounds. It had a top speed of 220 m.p.h., with two Pratt 
& Whitney Twin Hornet engines of 1,200 h.p each. 
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Douglas B-23 


This bomber, built in 1939, was a vastly improved Douglas B-18A (page 21) with a 
more slender fuselage, better bombardier’s compartment in the nose, and more pow- 
erful engines. Thirty-eight of these were built and they included a tail gunner posi- 
tion, the first on any American plane to get into service. They were used on sub patrol 
off our shores. The typical Douglas wing with the leading edge sweepback had a span 
of 92 feet and the aircraft was 58 feet, 4 inches long. The engines were the Wright 
Double Row powerplants of 1,600 h.p. as compared to those of 1,000 h.p. of the 
B-18A. These, combined with the better streamlining, boosted the speed from 214 
m.p.h. (B-18A) to better than 280 m.p.h. for the B-23. It carried a crew of six and 
` weighed 30,475 pounds. Armed with light machine guns. 
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Consolidated B-24 


Next to the famed "Flying Fortress,” the B-17, the Consolidated B-24 "Liberator" was 
our greatest heavy bomber of early World War Il. It could carry over three tons of 
bombs for long ranges with ease and at speeds of better than 300 m.p.h. It carried a 
crew of ten and was armed with as many as ten heavy-caliber machine guns. Some 
models carried 20 mm cannon as well. It had a span of 110 feet and a length of 66 
feet, 4 inches. Its weight was approximately 56,000 pounds. The big “barn-door” 
rudders were its trade mark and in spite of its heavy appearance it was very maneu- 
verable and particularly rugged. It was built by many different companies during 
the war, for a total of many thousands. Used in all theatres of the war with great 
success. The four engines were Pratt & Whitney's of 1,200 h.p. 
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North American B-25 


This rugged and speedy medium bomber became famous for just one raid, when it 
bombed Tokyo to give America a much needed lift during the hectic early months of 
World War Il. It also sank the first German submarine destroyed by the Army Air 
Forces. It saw service in every corner of the war theaters and was produced with a 
wide variety of weapons, including a 75 mm cannon. The photos above show two ver- 
sions of this versatile bomber. Note different arrangements of gun turrets and “pack- 
aged” guns on sides of plane in lower photo, also tail gunner's blister. Speed of the 
B-25 was about 300 m.p.h., weight about 33,000 pounds and it carried a crew of five. 
The span was 67 feet, 7 inches, and length 52 feet. 
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Martin B-26 


One of the toughest and most beautifully streamlined of our World War Il medium 
bombers. This sleek bomber was manned by a crew of seven men and had a top speed 
of over 300 m.p.h. It could carry over a ton of bombs, and was armed with a top tur- 
ret, a tail turret and flexible guns which could be fired through the nose. It also car- 
ried "packaged" guns along the fuselage, as shown in the lower photo. The span of 
the B-26 was about 65 feet and the length 58 feet,.3 inches, although some models 
varied slightly in both span and length. The weight was about 34,000 pounds. Sev- 
eral thousands of these rugged bombers saw service in all theaters. 
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North American XB-28 


Here is another of the “missing numbers” in the sequence of bomber numbers. This 


sleek experimental bomber was built in 1942 and was important in the development 
and proving of many innovations to be found upon later and more familiar aircraft. 
For example, this craft was equipped with a pressurized cabin, which permitted the 
crew to enjoy the pressure of the atmosphere of ground level at high altitudes. It also 
had three remote-control machine gun turrets, each with two .50 caliber guns. Both 
the pressurized cabin and the remote-control turrets were used on the famous B-29 
and other famed bombers in later years. Although never put into production, this air- 
craft was an important experimental type indeed. It had a top speed of almost 350 
m.p.h. with its two Pratt & Whitney engines of 2,000 h.p. each. It had a span of 72 
feet, 7 inches, and a length of 56 feet, 5 inches. It carried a crew of five and weighed 
35,763 pounds. 
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Boeing B-29 


The real aerial dreadnaught of World War Il, the famous Superfortress, one of which 
finally dropped the first atomic bomb to end the great conflict. The aircraft — succes- 
sor to the B-17 Flying Fortress — was a far more powerful aircraft in many ways. The 
crew of twelve rode in pressurized compartments forward and aft of the giant bomb 
bays which could carry over 20,000 pounds of bombs of many types. The armament 
consisted of as many as thirteen .50 caliber guns, and in some cases a 20 mm cannon. 
The gross weight was 120,000 pounds, and the ceiling over 33,000 feet. It had a top 
speed of over 360 m.p.h. and each of its four Wright engines delivered 2,200 h.p. 
The span was 141 feet, 3 inches, and the length was 99 feet. Crew rode over the non- 
pressurized bomb bays on a little car through a pressurized tunnel. The range of the 
B-29 was nearly 6,000 miles. After the war many were converted into tanker planes 
(KB-29) to refuel other aircraft in flight. 
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Consolidated B-32 


Another giant of World War Il was the B-32. This four-engined bomber.was powered 
with the Wright 2,200 h.p. engine, as was the B-29, and also had a twelve-man crew. 
It first appeared as a twin-tail aircraft but a single giant rudder replaced the double 
rudders on subsequent models. The span was 135 feet, and the length was 82 feet, 1 
inch. The weight was 111,500 pounds. The top speed was about 255 m.p.h. This air- 
craft appeared about a year later than did the B-29, in 1945, and was not produced 
in large quantities, due in part to the great success of the B-29 already in action. 
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Lockheed B-34 


This is a most interesting example of civilian aircraft design modified for military duty. 
The B-34 was a sort of big brother of the Lockheed Hudson, which in turn was a modi- 
fied Lockheed transport. This rugged twin-tailed bomber had twin engines of 2,000 
h.p. each, which gave it a top speed of better than 300 m.p.h. Its span was 65 feet, 6 
inches and the length was 51 feet, 9 inches. It carried a crew of four and its weight 
was 27,750 pounds. Upper photo shows B-34 and the lower photo the Navy version 
(PV-1), which carried not only bombs but depth charges, rockets or torpedoes. As 
larger and more powerful bombers appeared, the B-34 did invaluable service as a 
bombardier-training aircraft. 
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Northrop B-35 


The great “Flying Wing,” one of the most radical bomber designs ever flown, was an 
attempt to achieve the so-called perfect flying machine, a powered wing. It was pow- 
ered by four Pratt & Whitney engines of 2,000 h.p. each, which gave it a top speed 
of more than 350 m.p.h. It could carry five tons of bombs 10,000 miles and was 
manned by'a crew of eleven. Their "living" quarters were inside the vast wing itself, 
just aft of the pilot's cockpit. Note the low streamlined gun turrets on top of the wing. 
Crew could walk upright inside center of wing. Span was 172 feet, and "length" was 
53 feet. The B-35 weighed 180,000 pounds. Only one was ever built. 
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Consolidated Vultee B-36 


Claimed to be the world’s largest aircraft, this colossal bomber certainly looks the 
part. Its wing is 230 feet from tip to tip, and the ship is 163 feet long. The giant can 
carry 10,000 pounds of bombs for 10,000 miles, or for a shorter distance it can carry 
a maximum load of 72,000 pounds, or 36 tons! The B-36 (top) has a top speed of over 
300 m.p.h. and the six Pratt & Whitney engines are of 3,000 h.p. each. It weighs 
278,000 pounds. Lower photo shows the B-36D, jet-augmented version, which has a 
speed of 435 m.p.h. at 45,000 feet. The crews number fourteen men, including four 
relief men. They live in two pressurized compartments. B-36D has four jet engines 
mounted in twin “pods” under wing’s outer panels. Both versions are armed with an 
assortment of heavy machine guns and light cannon. 
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Douglas XB-42 


Experimentation has always been a great factor in the success of any industry and 


the aviation business has certainly been no exception, as witnessed by this unortho- 
dox bomber design by Douglas. The XB-42 (top) was driven by two contra-props in 
the tail, turned by two Allison liquid-cooled engines of 1,800 h.p. each. It had a speed 
of nearly 400 m.p.h., and a crew of three. The span was 70 feet, 7 inches and the 
length was 53 feet, 10 inches. It weighed 33,308 pounds. Only one was built. The 
lower photo, just to prove that it’s hard to find something that has not been tried be- 
fore, even in aviation, shows the Gallaudet “Bullet,” first shown in 1912, and flown at 
Mineola, Long Island. It had a single Gnome engine of 100 h.p. Note surprising sim- 
ilarity of entire craft, especially tail areas. 
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Douglas XB-43 


This is the later and jet-propelled version of the Douglas XB-42, shown on the preced- 
ing page, taking off. This jet-powered version also has the mid-wing design, but the 
interior has been redesigned to take the two General Electric jets of far greater thrust 
than the two Allison piston engines of the XB-42. This jet bomber had a speed of over 
400 m.p.h. and weighed 35,000 pounds. It carried a crew of two men and had a 
span of 71 feet, 2 inches. The length was 51 feet, 6 inches. This version appeared in 
1946, a year later than the piston-driven XB-42. Note intakes for the twin jet engines 
just forward of the leading edge of the wing, and the twin tail pipes. Straight line of 
the belly of both XB-42 and this jet version shows where the long bomb bay doors 
are located. 
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North American B-45 


This really modern-looking aircraft has two distinctions. It was the first four-engine 
jet to fly in the United States and the first to drop bombs at a speed of over 500 m.p.h. 
It can carry over ten tons of bombs at speeds of over 550 m.p.h., and from an alti- 
tude of over seven miles. It carries a crew of four, and is used for many photographic 
missions due to its high speed. Although it was comparable in size and bomb load 
to many so-called heavy bombers of World War II, it is now classed as a light bomber 
and has been replaced by many newer models. It has a span of 89 feet, and a length 
of 75 feet. It is armed with machine guns, and weighs 110,000 pounds. 
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Boeing B-47 


The mainstay of our medium bomber program is the sleek B-47, as shown above. The 
lower photo shows the model RB-47E, a sister ship designed particularly for high and 
low altitude day and night photo reconnaissance. First let’s talk about the bomber ver- 
sion above. It has a crew of three in pressurized, air-conditioned and refrigerated 
compartments. It is in the better-than-600 m.p.h. class and has a range of over 3,000 
miles with over ten tons of bombs. It weighs 185,000 pounds and has a span of 116 
feet and a length of 106 feet, 8 inches. It is armed lightly with two .50 caliber machine 
guns, depending upon its speed for safety. Its ceiling is over 40,000 feet and it is 
shown taking off with RATO (Rocket Assist Take-off) units which give an added 33,000 
pounds of thrust. The model RB-47E is 34 inches longer and has more windows. It has 
many types of cameras which are operated by a remote-control system. Both are 
powered with four General Electric jets. 
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Martin XB-48 


An interesting “missing number” in the bomber parade. This was the first six-jet air- 
craft to fly in the Urited States, the first flight taking place June 22, 1947. It was a 
big aircraft, weighing over 58,000 pounds empty. Its wing span was 108 feet, 4 inches 
and its length was 86 feet, 9 inches. It carried a crew of three and it could carry ap- 


proximately 20,000 pounds of bombs. There were three Allison axial-flow gas turbines 
| Hu 


under each wing in individual "pods." The wings were set into the fuselage at the 
"shoulder" and the bomb bay was located between the wheel wells, as the landing 
gear was of the tandem type. Smaller wheels retracting into the outboard sides of 
the engine nacelles served as stabilizers when taxiing. Only two of these sleek-look- 


ing experimental aircraft were built, one in 1947 and one a year later. 
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Northrop YB-49 


This is the jet version of the B-35 (page 33) and it had eight Allison jets set into the 
trailing edge of the huge wing between the vertical fins, called “air separators,” for 
better stability. The crew consisted of six, housed in the center of the wing which was 
thick enough for them to stand erect within it. The weight of the YB-49 was 196,000 
pounds, the span 172 feet and the length was 53 feet. It was in the 500 m.p.h. class 
and the range was over 2,000 miles. It was designed to carry about fifteen tons of 
bombs, housed in six bomb bays, three’ on either side of the crew's quarters in the 
center of the wing itself. The six engines developed the equivalent of approximately 
32,000 horsepower. Although the "flying wing" has long been the ideal of aeronau- 
tical engineers, this and similar types have been abandoned, ot least for the present, 
in favor of aircraft of more conventional silhouette. 
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Boeing B-50 


This is not, as you might guess at first glance, the Boeing B-29, although the resem- 
blance is mighty close. It is a vastly improved B-29, with about 75 per cent of it new, 
so much so in fact that it was given an entirely new serial number, B-50. It was de- 
veloped from the wartime B-29, which had proven itself so well in combat. This bomber 
has a higher rudder, improved turrets, all-plexiglass nose section, and provisions for 
in-air refueling. It also has a new wing which is 26 per cent more efficient and 650 
pounds lighter. Pratt & Whitney engines of 3,500 h.p. each give the B-50 a top speed 
of well over 400 p.h. and a range of over 6,000 miles. The model "D" 8-50 shown 
also carries external wing tanks which can be exchanged for 4,000-pound bombs. 
It weighs 164,500 pounds. Span and length same as B-29. 
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Martin X-51 


About the largest two-man aircraft ever conceived and built, the Martin XB-51 stands 
as a fine example of early experimentation in jet bombers. It had many interesting 
details, but was discontinued in favor of other designs. The aircraft had three General 
Electric jet engines, one in the rear of the fuselage and two others on long pylons un- 
der the front of the fuselage. Each engine gave 5,200 pounds of thrust. The wings 
were variable in incidence (angle between wing and ground with plane flying level) 
so that it could land and take off with the fuselage practically level, and was the first 
bomber to use this type of wing. The span was 55 feet and the length was 80 feet. 
Range was over 900 miles. Two-man crew rode in pressurized and air-conditioned 
cockpit equipped with ejection seats. The landing gear was of tandem type pioneered 
by Martin, using small wheels on outriggers near wing tips to keep plane level while 
taxiing. Note high tail to keep control surfaces above blast from jet. 
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Boeing B-52 (The plane on the cover) 


The mainstay of our modern bombing program. The B-52 appears in a wide variety 
of models including the As, Bs, Cs, Ds, Es, Fs, and Gs. Each has some special type of 
equipment for specific function or mission, but all are basically the same silhouette. 
The “G” for example has new fuel system and engines which enable it to fly at speeds 
above 650 m.p.h. for long distar.ces. It can cross oceans and return without refuel- 
ing, carrying two GAM-77 “Hound Dog” air-to-surface missiles (as shown on cover) 
which can be released hundreds of miles from target, in addition to normal bomb load 
of conventional or nuclear weapons. All models have approximately same span of 185 
feet and length of 157 feet. First deliveries of B-52s to USAF Strategic Air Command 
were made in 1955. Although many of its details are still secret, it can fly higher than 
50,000 feet at near sonic speeds. Its weight is over 400,000 pounds. 
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Martin B-57 


This sleek twin-engined bomber was originally designed by the English Electric Co., 
of England, and was for a while built by The Martin Company in America, with 
some changes. It has a very broad wing into which two Wright jet engines are set. 
It was designated the B-57 for use by the USAF as a high-altitude aircraft, frequently 
used for photo missions. It has a speed of over 500 m.p.h., a ceiling of over 40,000 
feet and has a span of 64 feet. The length is 65 feet, 6 inches. The crew of three are 
all located in the sleek nose. The photo shows the B-57 equipped with wing-tip tanks 
for added range, which make it still more effective on night intruder missions. Not in 
much use at present time. 
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Convair B-58 


This is believed to be the world’s first supersonic bomber and it certainly looks the part. 


Resembling an arrowhead, this sleek four-engined aircraft features a unique under- 
belly pod which carries the aircraft's weapons stores. This pod can be changed as 
required so that a wide variety of weapons can be available for different missions. 
The pod may carry a bomb or bombs, cameras or electronic "counter-measures equip- 
ment" which are secret as to detail. The speed of this sensational bomber is over 
1,300 m.p.h. The ceiling is secret but reported as well over 50,000 feet. It is of Con- 
vair-pioneered delta-wing design which gives added speed, even up in the very thin 
air of the stratosphere. The span is approximately 57 feet and the length approxi- 
mately 97 feet. The engines are General Electrics. Most of the details of this bomber 
are secret. 
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Consolidated YB-60 


Another giant aircraft, this heavy long-range bomber was the all-jet modification of 
the enormous B-36 (page 34), with many changes. This monster has a wing span of 
206 feet and a length of 171 feet. The eight engines are Pratt & Whitney turbojets 
mounted on pylons under the leading edge of the wing. This aircraft was not put into 
production, but from its construction much was learned for future aircraft, both mili- 
tary and civil. The speed was in the high subsonic range and it could carry a huge 
load of bombs. This bomber is slightly larger than the B-52, which was selected as 
our newest really heavy bomber. Notice the interesting shape of the wing root where 
it joins the fuselage. This same design characteristic and general silhouette are current- 
ly seen in the Convair 880 jet transport, a sleek smaller version of this great experi- 
mental bomber. 
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Douglas B-66 


This speedy light bomber of the USAF was designed to carry a wide variety of bomb 
combinations to increase the efficiency of the aircraft. It has a sharply swept-back 
wing and pointed nose. There are several modifications of the B-66 dictated by spe- 
cial mission requirements but all are of basically the same silhouette. The span is 
72 feet, 5 inches and the length is approximately 75 feet. The aircraft weighs about 
83,000 pounds, depending upon model. The speed of this aircraft is in the 600—700 
m.p.h. range and the ceiling is over 45,000 feet. Range is reported to be well over 
1,500 miles. The engines are Allisons and the armament consists of two 20 mm cannon 
in the electronically controlled tail turret. The bomb load is secret. Crew consists of 
five in some models designed particularly for weather reconnaissance. The plane is 
equipped for inflight refueling. It can carry nuclear weapons as well as standard 


bombs. 
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North American B-70 


This may be the shape of things to come in aviation. This sensational bomber being 
built by Boeing is designed to fly at about Mach 3, or roughly three times the speed 
of sound, or better than 2,000 m.p.h. It could be over the heart of Russia in less than 
three hours, or fly coast to coast in a little over an hour. While its exact dimensions 
along with most of its construction are secret, it is reported to be of about the same 
size as the B-52. It will be powered by six General Electric jets with a total of more 
than 150,000 pounds of thrust. It is designed to fly easily at altitudes of 80,000 feet 
and have a range of more than 6,000 miles. Its take-off weight would be about 250 
tons. Its span is reported to be about 115 feet and its length to be about 170 feet. Its 
landing speed is reported to be designed to be less than that of some modern jet 
fighters. The unusual and very efficient “coke bottle” fuselage shape gives increased 
speed. Its armament would be minimum, for at speeds of thirty miles a minute it would 
be difficult to intercept and attack. It could have many uses besides that as a bomber. 
It could launch research missiles, eventually use nuclear power, be a very high-speed 
transport or military personnel carrier. Truly the “Valkyrie,” as it is called, is a plane 
of the future here today. ET 
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C. B. COLBY 


Whether Mr. Colby is writing of jet 
planes, rockets, weapons, or the out- 
doors, he knows his subject from first- 
hand experience. 


During World War Il, as war corre- 
spondent in Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, he did stories on arctic search 
and rescue. He has edited various 
aviation magazines and his articles 
have appeared'in over twenty-five 
national magazines. He is Camping 
Editor of Outdoor Life magazine, and 
a member of the famous Adventurers 
Club of New York. 


Having flown both gliders and pow- 
ered planes of many types it is only 
natural that many of his books deal 
with aviation subjects. He holds the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel in Civil Air 
Patrol, USAF Auxiliary, and his hob- 
bies include camping, travel, hunting 
and fishing and firearms. 


He has adapted his extensive 
knowledge of a wide variety of sub- 
jects and especially of our armed 
forces and the outdoors to please and 
instruct a young audience. 
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